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BRITISH LABORS IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 

Our co-workers in England have held on their steady and 
determined course for nearly a quarter of a century, with 
results highly gratifying, and with prospects more and more 
cheering. We find in the Herald of Peace for July a full 
account of the proceedings at the twenty-third anniversary of 
the London Peace Society. The report of what has been 
done in England, and on the continent, is encouraging ; but 
we have room only for a very brief summary of the annual 
report, and a few extracts from the speeches on the occasion. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE REPORT. 

The principles of peace are regarded there with increasing 
favor, and are gaining a wider and stronger hold on the public 
mind. Many who do not fully embrace the views of the 
Society, still sympathize and cooperate with its movements. 
They have during the year begun the experiment of employ- 
ing an agent, and have published 55,000 copies, for the most 
part of large pamphlets, and 967,000 since the formation of 
the Society ; a sum total equal probably to four or five millions 
of ordinary tracts. They have republished " Obstacles and 
Objections to the Cause of Peace" a pamphlet large enough 
for a volume, from the pen of an American layman, whose 
name has long been identified with this cause. They have 
circulated their own publications among some of the higher 
seminaries of England, sent not a few to missionary stations 
among the heathen, and translated some into foreign languages. 
Mr. Medhurst, a well-known missionary, has engaged to trans- 
late their tracts into the Chinese language. The Society 
petitioned Parliament on the recent difficulties concerning our 
north-eastern boundary, and on the subject of a Congress of 
Nations for the amicable adjustment of all national disputes. 
Some letters from the friends of peace in this country, written 
during the war-alarms of last spring, were extensively publish- 
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ed in the papers of England, apparently with very good effect ; 
and we doubt not that efforts, put forth there and here, for the 
purpose, had an important influence in preventing war. — Re- 
ceipts during the year, about $2,700; expenditures, about 

$3,200. 

EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES. 

George Bennett, Esq., one of the deputies sent some 
years ago to visit missionary stations in almost every part of 
the globe, a service in which he spent eight years, and trav- 
ersed land and sea to the distance of more than 90,000 miles, 
presided at the late anniversary of the London Peace Society, 
and opened the meeting with some remarks which we shall 
entitle 

REASONS FOR ATTACHMENT TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 

" I will just state one or two reasons why I feel it to be a duty and 
a privilege to take part in the transactions of this Society. It is my 
firm belief that war, in every form, is inconsistent both with the 
letter and the spirit of Christianity, and the gospel of our divine 
Lord and Saviour. I believe, also, that it was only after a just view 
of the true priciples of the gospel had been lost, that Christians 
were ever induced to enter into the trade and practice of war. It 
is also my confirmed opinion, that the true interests of a nation 
never were and never will be so well advanced by war and 
bloodshed, as by the judicious use of pacific means, and therefore it 
is equally unnecessary and unchristian. I am further persuaded, 
that if all Christians, including the pious ministers of the gospel, 
were but united, and would constantly, as opportunity offered, bear 
a decided, though calm testimony against war, as unchristian and 
unnecessary, wars would gradually fall into disuse, and that enlight- 
ened popular opinion, operating upon governments, misunderstand- 
ings and contests between nations would no longer be the occasion of 
the murder of thousands of unoffending women and children, the de- 
struction of corn-fields and vineyards, and the sacking of towns and 
cities ; but all disputes would be arranged by arbitration, and on the 
rules of international laws. An attentive perusal of the sacred records, 
for the last twenty -five years, has increasingly confirmed my conviction 
that the glorious promises and declarations contained therein, that 
wars shall utterly cease, and the implements of war be turned into 
those of industry and peace, are now in progress of fulfilment. I 
am further of opinion that divine Providence will bring about this 
cessation of wars and bloody contests not by miracle, but by means, 
by human instrumentality ; that is, by enlightening the public mind 
respecting the true principles of the gospel of peace, the utter Heed- 
lessness of war to settle the disputes of nations, as well as of individ- 
uals and families. Holding these opinions, I cannot but feel a warm 
interest in this Society, which has for its object the establishment of 
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permanent and universal peace, and which I believe to be one of 
the means the divine Being is using for the development and fulfil- 
ment of his benevolent intentions towards his creatures." 

SPECIMEN OE ENGLISH VOLUNTEERS IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 

G. Pilkington, once an officer in the British service, but 
compelled by his views of war as incompatible with Chris- 
tianity, to resign his commission, has been for several years 
traversing Great Britain as a spontaneous and independent 
laborer in our cause. We have often heard of him as an able, 
single-hearted champion of peace ; and the subjoined extracts 
give an amusing view of the manner in which he prosecutes 
his noble, self-denying work: 

"I have been upwards of five years engaged in the advocacy of 
the principles of this Society, during which time I have travelled 
12,500 miles through England, Ireland and Scotland, have addressed 
on this subject 400,000 people, and have received the approbation of 
our principles from 320 ministers of the gospel, of all orthodox 
denominations, without any exception whatsoever. 1 have been 
favored with a power to convince fifteen military officers of rank of 
the unlawfulness of all war, offensive or defensive; in consequence 
of which they told me they would lay down their swords, and never 
fight again. Only within these last three days, an officer, who was 
convinced by hearing a lecture from me, and who, having debated 
for some time in his mind what he should do with his pistols, — for 
he had a pair of expensive duelling pistols, worth twenty guineas, 
and a rifle-barrelled pocket-pistol, which he carried to shoot robbers 
with, should he be attacked by them, — and having given up the idea 
which first occurred to him of throwing them into the New River, 
lest some other person should pick them up and make use of them, 
in the midst of his perplexity resolved to give them to me ; and 
three days ago he did present them to me, observing, "They will be 
safe in your hands, and I give them up as trophies." I have, also, 
within the same period, received a letter from an officer of the navy, 
who declared, in my hearing, the other day, that he was convinced 
of the impropriety of all war. He had been proposing to himself 
to leave his present profession, and become a preacher of the gos- 
pel, but he thought he would continue in it for a time longer, in 
order to save a little money to help him go abroad as a pilgrim to 
proclaim salvation to men. But now he was so impressed with the 
unlawfulness of all war, that he could not bear to remain jn the 
profession for the purpose of getting money by it for this Christian 
purpose ; and he was resolved to go out, protesting against all war, 
offensive and defensive, and to depend for support on his Great 
Shepherd. 

"We fail, in a great measure, in our advocacy of the peace prin- 
ciple, by too generally appealing to the world, instead of the church, 
I .have lately put the question to Christians, and to Christians only ; 
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for they are the teachers, and I am sorry to say, the practitioners of 
war. I single them out, and say to them, "Come to the Scriptures, 
and see if you can find any authority for such proceedings there." 
In visiting a town in the north some years ago, I happened to go to 
a place of worship, and was sitting in the gallery, when this text 
was announced from the pulpit: " Be sober ; be vigilant ; because 
your adversary the devil as a roaring lion walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour." My bills had been posted outside the walls, 
but I little thought I was the enemy that was going about like a 
roaring lion. The preacher, however, soon pointed at me, and 
marked me out, and said, 'His bills are upon your walls. That 
man will teach you to sit down in your armchair, and to pray, and 
let the enemy come in, and do as he likes. He will teach you that 
by this praying you will succeed, and that you will require no means 
whatever to protect yourselves.' This only brought a greater con- 
gregation to my lecture. But he further stated, ' I read that Christ 
said, "If the good man of the house had known what hour the thief 
would come, he would have watched, and not have suffered his 
house to be broken through." There,' said he, ' the Saviour tells us 
resistance is lawful; and he not only says so, but he calls the man 
a good man.' The poor people were looking up at him with their 
mouths open, and swallowing all he said, and taking it for gospel. 
At the Peace Meeting I took up his statements, and showed wherein 
his mistakes lay. I told the people that the term ' good man' in the 
text meant householder, and was but one word, being very different 
from the meaning of the same term when consisting of two distinct 
words, as in this text:,' A good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth that which is good.' As to the sitting down in 
an armchair, and depending on prayer only, I may say, that though 
no man desires to depend on prayer more than I do, I protest against 
being thought indifferent to the use of means. I believe in the use 
of means, holy means ; give me but holy means, — the Scriptures 
and prayer, — and I will go forth and fight the battles of the Lord, 
confident of success. 

"I went through twenty-six towns of Cornwall in the course of 
six weeks. At Penzance I was disappointed by a meeting not taking 
place on the day expected. In walking about the town I saw some 
placards announcing that a meeting, of a very opposite character, 
would take place. I went to it, and listened to two orators, who were 
saying, 'We will have this and that, and if they won't let us, we'll 
fight them.' O, said I, I am in my place now; I see why the peace 
man lost his opportunity. I listened very attentively to these phys- 
ical force men, and the next evening, at my own meeting, I took up 
all their arguments. The consequence was, that the persons who 
were opposed to the Peace Society advocate came forward, and said, 
'It must be a providence that led you here at such a time as this, 
when the peace of the country is at stake. You are throwing oil 
on the troubled waters.' 

" I followed in the rear of these physical force men from town to 
town, until at last I was called an emissary of the government. But 
O no! we may be called so, because no man can go beyond us in 
loyalty where the authorities require no sinful act from us ; and we 
find that, in preventing crime, we do more good than those who 
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wait until crime is committed, and then destroy the unhappy wretch 
who is guilty of it, and hurl him unprepared before the bar of God. 
1 gave a lecture at St. Just, and six days afterwards I heard that some 
individuals who had signed the declaration of the physical force 
men, tore up their papers, and forsook their purpose. I determined 
to go to the head-quarters of these people ; and, on the 26th of last, 
month, I held a meeting in the Town Hall of Birmingham, which 
was filled by 5,000 persons, and I was told that as many went away, 
not being able to get in. I only advanced the peace principles. I 
had nothing to do with politics, nor have I. My boast is, that I 
know nothing of politics. I am neither a Whig, nor a Tory, nor a 
Radical, nor am I any thing else of a political character. No; I am 
a peace man — I advocate the principles of peace. Having these 
principles in my heart, out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. Thus I endeavored to address the people of Birmingham ; 
but, alas ! I found that peace principles did not suit the physical force 
men. They set up such a whistling, and groaning, and hooting, that 
I could not be heard. However, I determined not to be defeated, so 
I distributed my tracts among the people. Those tracts were writ- 
ten for the purpose of showing the awful consequences of a revo- 
lution ; and, using a harmless guile, I headed them, 'Revolution for 
ever!" intending to catch the attention. I distributed 6,000 of these 
tracts through the principal towns of the north, in the space of 
twenty days. 

"At length, coming home to meet the Peace Society, — for although 
I arn not a member of your Society, I am your covenanted friend — 
the reason why I wish not to he a member is, that I may not be 
assailed on that ground when I go about to advocate the same cause 
you aim to advance, — I was coming home by coach, and my fellow- 
passengers assisted me in throwing the tracts to the people, and 
they were flying like snow along the air. In passing through Mans- 
field I saw some yeomanry cavalry there. One of the officers 
accosting me, said, 'Did you distribute these tracts?' 'Yes,' said 
I; ' will you please to have one?' He was very angry about it, and 
called them seditious. I wished him to read the tract, but he would 
not, and at length gave me in charge to a constable. He said he 
did not want to read any more than he saw at the head — 'Revolu- 
tion for ever!' I was dragged from the coach to the jail like a 
criminal, and every one thought that one of the prime leaders of the 
physical force men was captured. 1 requested that they would take 
care of my luggage. ' O,' said the officer, ' we'll take care of you, 
and your luggage too; you'll be clapped in the strong box safely 
enough before long;' and sure enough I was; and presently the 
yeomanry came to look at me, and they stared at me most marvel- 
lously. I said, 'My friends, do you see any thing about me more 
extraordinary than you do about other men ? My nose is between 
my eyes, is it not?' They shook their heads at me, as much as to 
say, that I would soon have reason to be sorry for my evil deeds. 
At last the officer who gave me in charge entered, and expressed 
his disapprobation of the title of the tract. I recommended to him 
to read the contents, and he would find that we were both pulling 
in the same boat. 'O no,' said he, 'we are not indeed.' After a 
short time, he permitted me to go to the house of a friend, whom I 
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had named, in the town, to remain there until twelve o'clock, when 
I was directed to appear before the bench of magistrates. The 
Duke of Portland, and the eldest son of the Duke of Newcastle, and 
other persons of distinction, were present, who, when they had read 
the tract, and found out the mistake, sent for me. I was received 
in a courteous manner. The Duke of Portland said, 'Well, sir, I 
have been reading this tract, and I like it very well; it is calculated 
to do much good, but (looking very kindly at me) these three words !' 
' O,' said I, ' those three words are the bait to catch the fish I want.' 
'But,' said the Duke, 'I am afraid they will only read those words, 
and nothing else, for the rest is very excellent.' I told him that I 
knew the reverse to be the case, for at Barnstaple the people came 
round the carriage, asking me to give them a Tory tract — so they 
were pleased to call it, as they call every thing Tory witb which 
they differ. The individual who had arrested me came forward, and 
said he was sorry that he had put me to so much inconvenience. I 
said, ' I require no redress ; I am a Christian. It is true that I am 
put to great inconvenience. My family will not know what has 
hindered my arrival, and I have paid the whole of my passage 
money all the way to London ; but this is no more than a Christian must 
endure ; and so far from desiring to censure you, I am delighted 
with your zeal to suppress disorder and revolution, although 1 have 
innocently suffered by it.' I then had an opportunity of showing 
that all war, offensive or defensive, is anti-christian. After some 
conversation, the Duke of Portland, in returning my papers, said, 
'This is a very good tract of yours, and most ingeniously got up.' 
I replied, ' Perhaps your grace will accept it; I do not expect to 
make a revolutionist of you.'' They laughed — I took leave, and on 
retiring from the room they wished me 'God speed.' Thus I parted 
from the magistrates of Blansfield, having shown them the power of 
the peace principle to put down even rebellion and riots. 

"We are charged, forsooth, with sitting in our armchairs, and 
using no means to protect ourselves from evil. I charge those 
who depend on an armed force with doing so. They say, ' There 
is an army in the country, and in case of need it would be very 
active. We will not interfere with the wrong-headed ; we will wait, 
and we shall see how soon the soldiers will chop them down ; or, 
if need be, we will aid that army, for defence is lawful, and we 
believe we shall only be doing good to aid in destroying those per- 
sons.' On the contrary, the Christian who believes in the principle 
we advocate must be exertive. Therefore the Christian is the man 
to whom we ought to appeal. I see him in pulpits in various nations 
wherever war has been proclaimed, testifying that war is justifiable, 
in the midst of their congregations. I see him in the pews of every 
denomination, praying for the success of the wars the nations are 
engaged in, both offensive and defensive. I see wars carried on, 
and Christians going forth, casting away the sword of the Spirit, 
and all their spiritual armor, and taking up carnal weapons, and in 
the very fore-front of the battle, making the world believe that their 
heavenly Father sanctifies war. I see them in the thickest of the 
fight, trampling on the dead, and mowing down the living, both 
friend and foe, Christian and infidel. I follow them from the field, 
and say, 'You have just killed a Christian; do you not know that 
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the Scripture saith, "Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me?"' He replies, 
' O, that is not for war, that is for a time of peace !' If I say, ' You 
have killed an infidel, and the Scripture saith, " The Son of Man 
came not to destroy men's lives, but to save them,"' he answers, ' O, 
that does not apply to times of war.' I tell him he is commanded 
to love his enemies. 'Yes,' he says, 'but not when at war with 
them.' I go through all the warnings and commandments that high 
Heaven has recorded against Christians engaging in bloody contests, 
but he finds a sufficient excuse for his conduct in the very act of 
war, for breaking and disregarding every one of them. I say, then, 
without fear of contradiction, the Christian is too often the man 
who says the Scriptures cannot be carried out; he thinks war is 
necessary, and that Scripture is of no force against him until the 
fight has ceased. Then he goes back, and takes up the armor of 
Christ, which he had thrown off, and seeks another country and 
another king, than those for which he has been fighting, and thinks 
he has done no wrong." 



THE SLAVERY OP SOLDIERS. 

There is one aspect of war not often noticed. I allude to 
the influence of military discipline on those subjected to its 
control. When a man enters military service, for a paltry 
pecuniary consideration he sells his dearest birthright, liberty ! 
He reduces himself to a mere machine. He attempts to merge 
his individual responsibility, as an intelligent and accountable 
being, in that of his superior officer. The definition of a good 
soldier, by one who would be esteemed a good officer, is, that 
he is a man who yields implicit obedience to all commands ; 
who never attempts to put troublesome questions, involving 
scruples of conscience ; who regards no law but that expressed 
in the orders of his superiors; who, whether he be required to 
promote the foolish and obscene rites of Hindooism, to do 
military service in honor of a pagan deity or a Roman saint, 
or to destroy his fellow-man, renders to all and each of these 
commands a prompt obedience. 

A melancholy example of this servility was afforded in one 
of the sanguinary conflicts, in which the British legion in Spain 
were opposed to the Carlists. The officer of a detachment, 
when marching them to attack a fortification, strictly charged 
them not to fire. "What are we to do, then, sir?" inquired 
one of the men. His reply, which has been applauded as a 
specimen of military skill and firmness, was, "Turn the corner 
of yonder wall, and stab with your bayonet every man you 
meet." Now, I ask, shall any accountable being be encour- 
aged to place himself in a situation which requires obedience 



